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ARGENTINA. 6 Sept.—Korea. The Government offered to the 
United Nations unified command in Washington their co-operation in 
the Korean campaign. 

8 Sept.—Press Control. The Chamber passed a Government Bill to 
suppress sabotage and espionage, providing for long terms of imprison- 
ment for those who ‘provoke public alarm or suppress people’s 
spirits’. 


AUSTRALIA. 5 Sept.—Communism. Mr Spender’s broadcast (see 
Great Britain). 

13 Sept.—Pacific Pact. Mr Spender in Washington (see United 
States). 


AUSTRIA. 3 Sept.—Mr Ernest Davies, British Foreign Under- 
Secretary, left Vienna for London. He told the press that Austria was 
contributing materially to the defence of the west by remaining united 
and thereby maintaining her independence. Addressing the N.C.O.s of 
the Vienna garrison he said, ‘You are here as protectors, and not as 
occupying troops, let alone conquerors’. 


BELGIUM. 31 Aug.—Defence. The Prime Minister announced in a 
broadcast that the period of military service was to be increased and that 
expenditure would be raised by 5,000 m. francs (say £35,700,000). 

2 Sept.—Defence. The Government decided to introduce legislation 
to increase the term of military service to two years, to begin at the age 
of nineteen instead of twenty. 

3 Sept.—Strikes. The 16,000 dockers who had been on strike for six 
weeks returned to work, despite Communist attempts to prevent them. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 10 Sept.—The British Colonial Minister, 
Mr Dugdale, left Nairobi for London after a tour of East Africa and 
Zanzibar. 


BULGARIA. 10 Sept.—Traffic with Turkey held up (see Turkey). 


BURMA. 1 Sept.—The Budget. The Finance Minister, U Tin, pre- 
sented the Budget for 1950-51 showing revenue at Rs. 5,836.66 lakhs 
and expenditure at Rs. 5,927.14 lakhs (say £43} m. and £444 m.). He 
said the darkest hour in their history had passed and organized armed 
resistance to the Government was a thing of the past. The total losses 
on Government account through sabotage and pillage were about 
Rs. 43 crores ({£32} m.). 

He promised liberal loans to agriculturists for rice growing, to 
make Burma self-sufficient in foods, but said oil-mining had made no 
headway and thousands of workers were unemployed, while thousands 
of tons of silver, lead, tin, etc. already mined could not be moved to the 
ports. As to defence, they had to watch vigilantly the north-east frontier, 
where some skirmishes had taken place between their forces and 
Chinese troops encroaching on their territory. 
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14 Sept.—Loan from America. The Foreign Minister explained to the 
press an agreement signed on 13 September with the U.S.A. under the 
auspices of the Economic Co-operation Administration. It provided for 
a grant of $8 m. to $10 m., to be operative for nine months, to be used 
for the supply of consumer as well as capital goods by the United 
States and the provision of technical help. In return, the Burma 
Government would ‘co-operate by facilitating the acquisition by the 
United States on reasonable commercial terms no less favourable than 
those granted to nationals of other countries of materials in which the 
U.S.A. is actually or potentially deficient . . .’ There were no dis- 
advantageous clauses for Burma. 


CANADA. 31 Aug.—Defence. The Secretary for External Affairs, 
Mr Pearson, stated in Parliament that western Germany should be 
provided with arms to assist in her own defence, or else other countries 
must take much greater responsibility for it than so far contemplated. 
As for Korea, it was not the purpose of the Government to support 
policies that would extend the scope of the war, and the peace settlement 
should command the support of Asian opinion. 

2 Sept.—Defence. The Minister of Finance, Mr Abbott, stated that 
he was seeking authority to add a further $142 m. to the $425 m. 
already voted for defence in the current year, and also for future 
expenditure of over $409 m. He would also ask for a grant, to be raised 
by a loan. 

“5 Sept.—Defence. At the end of a debate on defence a Progressive 

Conservative Party motion of no confidence was defeated by 147 votes 
to 59. 
7 Sept.—Budget. The Finance Minister, Mr Abbott, presenting a 
revised Budget (originally tabled on 28 March) said that by providing 
for a surplus of $15 m., the Government intended to meet on a ‘pay as 
you go’ basis the extra defence costs imposed on the nation. Expenditure 
was to be increased by $144 m. in the current year, and $300 m. would 
be asked for from Parliament for the production of military supplies 
either for the forces or for other North Atlantic Treaty countries. Some 
$100 m. of this would probably be spent during the year, which meant 
an addition of $244 m. to the expenditure he had budgeted for in 
March. He now estimated the total figure at $2,654 m. 

Economic trends had improved materially and the wheat crop had 
been almost a record. Employment and output had increased. With 
some tax increases, but not on income tax, he believed the revised 
Budget would yield a revenue of $2,800 m. in a full year. The defence 
measures needed would cost some $1,000 m. a year. 

g Sept.—Korea. The Minister of Defence announced that the regular 
forces had been placed on active service so that a number not exceeding 
15,000 might take part in any United Nations’ military measures. This 
enabled Canada to provide over 10,000 men for Korea, with the rein- 
forcements needed to maintain them. 

13 Sept.—North Atlantic Treaty. The Prime Minister said in the 
Commons that the Government was not at present considering the 
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raising of forces for dispatch to Europe, and had not received any such 
suggestion from any of the other Treaty nations. But it had had before 
it a suggestion for the provision of armaments, and its decision on that 
was reflected in the appropriation of $300 m. recently approved by 
Parliament. The Minister for External Affairs was not going to the 
North Atlantic Council with a closed mind, but ‘our present view,’ he 
said, ‘is that the most effective immediate contribution Canada can make 
to the joint strength in Europe of the North Atlantic nations is the pro- 
vision of arms and equipment that will enable the young men of the 
nations of western Europe to have effective means of providing security 
for their own homelands and of building up their combined strength as 
a deterrent to aggression from any quarter.’ 


CEYLON. 13 Sept.—Communism. 'The Government refused applica- 
tions for visas by Communist delegates from Russia, France, China, and 
other countries to attend the anniversary of the Communist-led Ceylon 
Trade Union Federation. 


CHINA. 4 Sept.—Hong Kong. Peking radio and the Canton press 
attacked the Hong Kong Government for ‘persecuting’ Chinese resi- 
dents, and carrying out a ‘deliberate plan to infringe China’s sovereign 
rights’. The public security ordinances there were described as reaction- 
ary, and restrictions on the entry of Chinese, the deportations of labour 
leaders, and violations of Chinese territory and waters could not be 
tolerated by the people of Kwantung. 

It was pointed out in Hong Kong that the police were reasonable, and 
often indulgent, in allowing in everybody who could show that he had 
relatives or friends in Hong Kong and was unlikely to become a charge 
on the community. Border checks were necessary, to keep out criminals 
and gunmen. Over two million Chinese were living in the colony in 
conditions of the fullest freedom. 

8 Sept.—Manchuria. Peking radio, referring to the U.S. suggestion 
that a U.N. commission should investigate the charges of violation of 
the frontier by U.S. aircraft, said that as China was a party involved the 
Security Council ought first to invite her to take part in a discussion of 
the case, and cited Act. 33 of the Charter. It also declared that the 
‘crime’ was ‘part of a vicious plot to utilize the Korean war to enlarge 
aggressive war and undermine peace. Therefore the valid way to settle 
the problem should be to accept Chou En-lai’s proposal condemning the 
U.S. forces in Korea and demanding immediate measures for their 
withdrawal so that the question will not be aggravated and the peaceful 
regulation of the Korean question by the United Nations will be 
facilitated.’ 

11 Sept.—India. Pandit Nehru’s statement regarding China and the 
United Nations (see India). 

Foreign Trade. Peking radio broadcast a report on a national trade 
conference just held there in which State trading concerns and private 
merchants took part and discussed measures for developing foreign 
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trade. It was decided that the State should continue its monopoly in 
certain metal ores, but limit its dealings in most other major commodi- 
ties, and leave the remainder to private enterprise. In imports the 
State would only deal with certain industrial and military equipment. 

16 Sept.—United Nations. Ir was announced (by Tass) that Chou 
En-lai had cabled to the president of the Security Council and to Mr 
Trygvie Lie complaining that China’s request for representation on the 
Council had been rejected ‘as a result of the machinations and obstruc- 
tion of the United States’. He said that as his was the sole legal Govern- 
ment representing the Chinese people as well as the Government which 
initiated the raising of this question and was the prosecuting side in the 
case it had the right to attend, and must send its delegation to the 
Council. If the Council discussed the question without the Peking 
Government taking part ‘all the decisions adopted by it will be illegal 
and hence null and void’. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 7 Sept.—Austrian Treaty. 
At the Deputies’ 257th meeting Mr Zarubin (U.S.S.R.) again argued 
that the western allies must first carry out the Trieste provisions of the 
treaty with Italy, and also demanded a reconsideration of Art. 9 of the 
Austrian treaty, which had already been agreed upon. The chairman, 
after denying that the Trieste terms had not been carried out, adjourned 
the meeting. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 2 Sept.—Espionage. A Prague Court convicted 
six Czechs and ten Yugoslavs of ‘espionage, sabotage, and Titoism’, and 
sentenced two Czechs to death. Three of the other accused received life 
imprisonment, and the rest long terms. 


DENMARK. 5 Sept.—General Election. Elections to the Lower House 
resulted in the Social Democrats winning 59 seats ( a gain of 2), the 
Agrarians 33 (a loss of 17), Conservatives 27 (a gain of 10), Radical 
Left 12 (a gain of 2), Single-Tax Party 12 (a gain of 6), and Communists 
7 (a loss of 2). 

13, Sept.—Cabinet Making. Hr Hedtoft, the Prime Minister, an- 
nounced that he had failed to form a Government with a majority in the 
Lower House, so the King asked him to carry on with the existing Social 
Democratic minority Government. He had also tried to form a coalition 
Government but the Agrarians declined to participate. 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION ADMINISTRATION. 14 Sept. 


Conclusion of Agreement for loan to Burma (see Burma). 


EGYPT. 6 Sept.—Suez Canal. The Government, in their reply to 
British and Norwegian protests against the refusal to allow oil shipments 
to Israel to use the Suez Canal, maintained their insistence on control 
which, however, only applied to oil going to Israel. 

8 Sept.—Treaty with Britain. Statement by British Foreign Office 
(see Great Britain). 
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12 Sept.—Israel. Reports were current in Cairo that on 27 August 
Israeli troops entered Jordan and occupied an area near the Rutenberg 
hydro-electric works. The Minister of War stated that 2,072 Arabs had 
arrived at El Arish after being forcibly driven out of their homes in 
southern Israel. Over 6,000 Arabs had now been expelled from there. 


EIRE. 8 Sept.—Partition. Statement by Mr MacBride (see Inter. 
Parliamentary Union Conference). 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 19 Sept.—Payment; 
Union. The representatives of the eighteen member countries of 
O.E.E.C. and those of E.C.A. signed in Paris an agreement setting up a 
European Payments Union, which came into force at once. It provided 
inter alia that 60 per cent of all quantitative restrictions on trade must 
be lifted within fifteen days, and members must institute a policy of 
non-discrimination by the end of 1950. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAMME. 17 Sept.—Report on aid 
to Europe by President Truman’s Special Assistant (see United States). 


FRANCE. 1 Sept.—War Debts. It was announced that France’s out- 
standing war debts to Britain had been fixed at £15} million, and were 
being discharged by a payment that day of £9} m. and of £6 m. a year 
later. France also paid that day £8,665,000 as part of the twelve yearly 
instalments on the £100 m. loan granted by Britain on 3 December 1946. 

2 Sept.—Defence. M. Pleven, the Prime Minister, speaking at Stras- 
bourg in the name of the Cabinet, gave a warning against hoarding, and 
said they must have no illusions; they had several years of austerity 
ahead of them. In existing circumstances, with one nation seeking to 
dominate the rest, there were only two attitudes—surrender or courage. 
The first found its allies in all that was weak and selfish in men, and led 
only to humiliation and slavery, and the wiping out of civilization. It 
was courage that meant peace. 

The free nations must quickly build up a covering force, in which 
France had fixed her peace-time contribution at twenty divisions. This 
necessitated an increase in the period of service, which he considered 
should be raised to eighteen months. France needed financial help to 
secure the essential equipment and raw materials, and would ask for it 
without blushing. He ended by appealing for unity as regards defence— 
questions like defence and the fight for peace should be kept out of 
election controversies. 

6 Sept.—Foreign Policy. M. Schuman, the Foreign Minister, at a 
press conference said he saw no legal obstacles to the setting up of a 
German Foreign Ministry; that because of the surrender German 
sovereignty was still technically in abeyance and vested in the Allies; 
and that at the talks in Washington new developments were to be 
expected in respect of the Bonn Government’s control over foreign 
relations. 
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Germany was faced with a problem of external security and of 
internal security. The former was the responsibility of the Allies, but 
they themselves were inadequately provided for, and they must reach 
a certain minimum of defensive power. Internal security, however, was 
the responsibility of western Germany. It was felt that, with a popula- 
tion of 48 m. and the refugees and displaced persons, the police forces, 
at 85,000, were hardly adequate, and he asked his hearers to ‘meditate’ 
on the fact that with a population of only 18 m., the east German 
Government found it necessary to have a police force of 220,000. 

The Government considered that there could be no question of the 
U.N. discussing the claim of the Peking Government to represent 
China until at least a provisional settlement in Korea had been reached. 
The question of Formosa ought to be reserved for the same reason. 

7 Sept.—Communism. The police arrested 286 foreign Communists in 
Paris, Toulouse, Lyons, Marseilles, Mulhouse, and other centres, 
160 of them being Spaniards. Much literature was seized. In Marseilles 
some 2,000 people were questioned, 400 of them foreigners. M. 
Queuille, Minister of the Interior, declared illegal the Spanish Commun- 
ist Party and the Unified Socialist Party of Catalonia, and suppressed the 
Communist paper Mundo Obrero. 

8 Sept.—The deportation of the Communists began. 

Defence. The Government decided to retain with the colours till 
January the men doing their military service who were due for release 
in November. They numbered about 100,000. 

g Sept.—Communists. The Spaniards were given the choice of intern- 
ment in non-metropolitan France or deportation to an iron curtain 
country, and 150 of them were shipped to a camp south of Oran, 
Algeria. It was announced that expulsions had been carried out in 285 
cases. Several persons not found on 7 September had been arrested. 

Financial Policy. M. Pleven, speaking in his constituency, outlined his 
economic policy, and said the stability of the franc was just as imperative 
for national defence as the increase in armaments. Fears of a rise in 
prices were being deliberately fostered by subversive elements, but the 
Government’s first care was the maintenance of price stability, and it 
would shrink from no measures to ensure this. A plan of constitutional 
reform was being worked out, he went on, and in all these tasks the 
Government needed the active support of public opinion. 

11 Sept.—Mr Vyshinsky, the Soviet Foreign Minister, arrived in 
Paris en route for Lake Success. 

The Foreign Minister left for New York. 

20 Sept.—Defence. The Defence Minister, M. Moch, left for New 
York to meet Gen. Marshall and the British Minister of Defence to 
‘examine with them the problems arising from joint defence in the 
framework of the Atlantic Pact’. 


GERMANY. 31 Aug.—Communism. The High Commission issued a 
statement warning the Communist Party against the publication by its 
papers of incitements to disobedience and resistance to the Commis- 
sion’s authority, and stating that they would not be tolerated. “This 
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applies’, it said, ‘with added force in the case of action undertaken by 


individuals in western Germany in obedience to instructions from 
foreigners and others outside the Federal Republic such as certain 
leaders of the Socialist Unity Party. Individuals and associations 
responsible for illegal activities will be subjected to the penalties laid 
down by law’. 

The leader of the Communist Party at Dortmund and six other 
members were arrested, charged with taking part in a clash with the 
police on 20 August. All Communist papers in the British Zone were 
banned. 

Die Welt of Hamburg published details of a treaty believed to be 
projected between East Germany and Russia. 

Dr Adenauer presented a second memo to the Allied High Com- 
missioners in which he asked for the removal of virtually all the restric- 
tions on industry, and especially on the production of steel and the 
building of merchant ships. 

1 Sept.—Eastern Germany. Neues Deutschland, the Socialist Unity 
Party organ, reported that six leading members had been expelled for 
having had relations with a U.S. agent and for giving ‘extensive help to 
the class enemy’. Four others had been dismissed from their posts. The 
purge was described as being of ‘historical importance’. 

4 Sept.—Western Germany. Dr Heinemann, Minister of the Interior, 
offered to resign because he had not been consulted regarding Dr 
Adenauer’s memo to the High Commission on security. 

The three youth organizations—the Young Socialists, the Youth 
Union, and the Young German Democrats (branches of the Social 
Democratic, Christian Democratic, and Free Democratic Parties) 
decided to form a common front to combat Communist indoctrination 
and the proselytizing activities of the Red ‘Free German Youth’. 

5 Sept.—West German Aviation. The Allied High Commission issued 
details of the terms under which restrictions in the field of civil aviation 
were to be controlled through the Military Security Board. The main 
prohibitions already in force were to continue, and Germans could not 
be employed as pilots or members of air crews, nor could aircraft or 
engines be manufactured. Germans might, however, service and repair 
aircraft, operate air-line ground communications, and handle and 
control air traffic. 

Communism. The Premier of North Rhine-Westphalia prohibited all 
open-air meetings and demonstrations by the Free German Youth and 
other Communist bodies. 

6 Sept.—Exports to East Germany. The Allied High Commission 
called on the west German Government to review its policy on exports 
of war materials to Soviet-controlled areas ‘in the light of recent world 
events’, and to tighten up the controls on the frontier between east and 
west Germany. 

7 Sept.—West Germany. At a celebration in Bonn of the anniversary 
of the first meeting there of the two Houses of Parliament, Dr Adenauer 
said they all, including the Opposition, had striven for the reconstruc- 
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tion of Germany, and co-operation with the High Commission had been 
good. The Government had found an understanding there which 
showed that the High Commissioners represented not only their 
countries but the interests of Germany, and he wished to thank them. 

8 Sept.—East German Elections. The Bonn Government issued a 
statement of its conclusions based on study of the documents published 

in the Soviet Zone regarding the October elections. They were: (1) the 
voter had no choice but to vote for the single list or to refuse to vote, 
risking observation; (2) a candidate could be declared ineligible after 
election if he was accused of an offence against ‘the political foundations 
of our anti-Fascist democratic order’; (3) the new Parliament could at 
any time elect as many ‘supernumerary’ members as it liked; (4) the 
inter-party agreement for a single party list giving 70 per cent of the 
seats to the Socialist Unity Party and its dependent organizations was a 
direct breach of the Constitution (this provided that elections should be 
carried out on the principles of proportional representation); (5) the 
new electoral law omitted a previous provision that representatives of all 
parties should supervise the elections. 

10 Sept.—Berlin. West Berlin police broke up Communist demon- 
strations on the border of the Soviet-American sectors. The east 
German news agency A.D.N. accused the police of ‘clubbing’ a girl 
member of the Communist Youth Movement, but west Berlin Police 
H.Q. stated that no one had been injured by police batons. 

West Germany. In Frankfurt German police arrested ten Communists 
after breaking up a forbidden procession. 

Defence. Gen. Mark Clark, Chief of the U.S. Army Field Forces, 
stated on arriving at Frankfurt from Washington that there would not 
be much delay before more U.S. troops arrived in Europe. The decision 
to send them had been made, and the extent to which the new pro- 
gramme was developed depended on the response of the Atlantic 
nations to the need for complementary action by the partners of the 
United States. He did not think, however, that this was a prerequisite to 
the arrival of new U.S. troops. 

Fundamentally, the American soldier was trained to fight as an infan- 
tryman, ‘who slugs it out face to face with the enemy and takes and 
holds ground’. 

11 Sept.—Dismantling. Dr Adenauer was informed by the deputy 
British High Commissioner that the work of demilitarization in the 
British Zone was almost complete, and no further work on it would be 
done on British instructions. This decision did not affect the reparations 
programme. 

14 Sept.—West Germany. The Bundestag issued a declaration calling 
on the United Nations to note and condemn the ‘unprecedented breach 
of law and the criminal abuse’ about to be practised on the German 
people at the East German Elections on 15 October by ‘a member of the 
United Nations’. It declared that this ‘terror election’ could in no way be 
regarded as an expression of the will of the people of East Germany, and 
all legal and political consequences drawn from it by the Communist 
Government or the Occupation Power would be null and void. 
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The declaration called on the Federal Government to keep the world 
regularly informed of the ‘unlawful’ conditions in the Soviet Zone, to 
take action against any persons attempting to carry out in western 
Germany any decrees of the Socialist Unity Party and the ‘national 
congress’ (these decrees outlined a campaign of sabotage in the 
Federal Republic) and to support politically and economically the 
struggle of west Berlin against Communism. It also said the four 
Occupying Powers should be asked to sponsor a free, secret, and direct 
election throughout Germany, and for an all-German Parliament, the 
election to be held under international supervision. 

The Chancellor said the Government knew that the overwhelming 
majority of east Germans desired nothing more earnestly than freely to 
proclaim their attachment to the Federal Republic. 

Herr Kaiser, Minister for All-German Affairs, said that anxious 
inquiries reached them every day from the Soviet Zone about what 
would happen after the October election. The Communists suffered 
from a sense of insecurity, and also instigated it. The offensive must be 
taken against them, and west Germans must take it against all in the 
Republic who opened the way for the Communists through naivety, 
profit-seeking, or motives of reinsurance. Anyone who, as a follower of 
a camouflaged organization, furthered Communism should know that 
under Art. 9g of the Basic Law he was carrying on illegal activities. 

Propaganda. The British, French, and U.S. commandants issued 
orders banning the distribution in west Berlin of anti-democratic and 
anti-western propaganda material. 

East Germany. The Foreign Minister stated in Berlin that east 
Germany had no aggressive intentions against west Germany—the 
People’s Police was not an army. 

West Germany. Dr Schumacher, the Social Democrat leader, stated 
at Stuttgart that they were ready to bear arms again ‘if the Allies share 
with us the risks and chances of resistance to a Soviet attack and 
establish themselves as strongly as possible on the Elbe’. In principle it 
was not possible to reject the rearming of western Germany, as that 
would be an invitation to the Russians to march into federal territory. 

15 Sept.—West Germany. All the radio stations began a campaign 
against the Soviet zone elections directed to listeners in the Zone. 

18 Sept.—Communism. The Bonn Minister for All-German Affairs 
called a meeting of representatives of most of the national public 
organizations to consider the opening of a campaign against Com- 
munism. 

Berlin. The west Berlin police arrested six of the east Berlin police 
who strayed into the U.S. sector and handed them over to the U.S. 
authorities for being in illegal possession of firearms. 

19 Sept.—West Germany. Decisions of the Three-Power Conference 
of Foreign Ministers (see Three-Power Conference). 

Dr Adenauer told the press that the tone of the statement of the three 
Foreign Ministers was ‘friendlier and more satisfactory’ than any 
previous allied communication. He also announced that all members of 
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the Communist Party and of eight other organizations which were 
Communist-controlled or of Nazi sympathies, would be removed from 
all Government offices and disqualified from doing any work for the 
State. 

Berlin. The eastern police arrested 23 of the west Berlin police who 
were travelling through east Berlin on the Underground. They stated 
that it was a reprisal, and that the men would be held till their own six 
men had been freed. 

20 Sept.—West Germany. The Federal Cabinet issued a statement 
welcoming the decisions of the three Foreign Ministers as ‘a further 
step towards normalizing relations between Germany and the western 
Powers’. 

Berlin. The west Berlin police arrested forty-four eastern policemen 
found in public transports, asa reprisal for the arrest of the twenty-three. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 31 Aug.—Schuman Plan. British Government’s 
attitude to the six-Power discussions (see Six-Power Conference on the 
Schuman Plan). 

The Foreign Office announced that British Ally, the weekly paper 
published in Moscow, would cease to appear after 3 September owing 
to obstructions put in the way of its circulation and distribution by the 
Soviet authorities. The circulation had dropped very rapidly of late and 
it had become evident that, as a deliberate act of policy, the Russians 
had decided to strangle the paper by denying readers the chance of 
buying it. 

1 Sept.—Settlement of French war debts reached (see France). 

Trade with Russia. The Secretary for Overseas Trade, speaking at 
Bangor, said the trade with Iron Curtain countries should be encouraged, 
for where there was trade between nations there was a hope of peace. 
He had seen to it that Russia got what she wanted with the exception of 
war materials, and in return valuable timber had been received. 

2 Sept.—Mr Attlee broadcast a reply to Mr Churchill’s charges on 
26 August, in which he said the latter had, in the present Parliament, 
assiduously played the party game, and had ‘no right whatever to pose 
as the man who stands for national unity as against party politics’. 

There had been no hesitancy about sending troops to Korea as soon 
as they were asked for. As for the case of the machine tools, much of the 
machinery being sent to Russia was going under the trade agreement 
made by the two countries to their mutual benefit. Eighteen months 
ago steps were taken to ensure that equipment and tools regarded as of 
key importance for strategic purposes should not be exported, except in 
the case of contracts already made. The Government were watching 
these matters closely and would not allow such exports to damage 
external defence needs. 

4 Sept.—Mr Attlee’s Broadcast. The chairman of the machine-tool 
firm to which Mr Churchill referred on 26 August stated that the 
Prime Minister’s claim that the export of such articles had not in- 
juriously affected home or other export requirements was merely to 
confess that he did not know the extent of the demand for machine 
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tools, etc., either at home or from friendly countries. He entirely 
refuted the arguments advanced by Mr Attlee regarding the ‘harmless. 
ness’ of the exports to Iron Curtain countries, and described as ‘mis. 
leading’ the statement that inspections of purchases in these factories 
were carried out under conditions which prevented any disclosure of 
secrets. It was ‘utter nonsense’ to say that the order which came into 
force on 8 April 1949 effectively prevented the export of strategically 
important machines. , 

Trade Union Congress. The Congress opened at Brighton. On Korea 
the president said that ‘as our hopes of the United Nations’ determina- 
tion to act have risen, so rises our responsibility as a nation to sustain 
that action’. 

5 Sept.—T.U.C. Mr Attlee, speaking on the arms plan, warned the 
unions of the sacrifices involved and asked them to encourage young 
men to join both the regular and the auxiliary forces. He hoped it would 
become a general practice that men serving in the regular forces should 
not lose their trade union membership. The need for wage restraint had 
been increased. He appealed for unionists to play their part in defeating 
Communist fanaticism, and said ‘the nominal trade unionist who 
allows others to run the branch meeting, and not infrequently to mis- 
represent him, is failing in his duty to his country and to the democratic 
cause’. 

Communism, Mr Spender, Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
broadcast a call for a European Army of sufficient strength to deter any 
aggression in the European zone, and appealed to the west to ‘organize 
on a grand scale to meet and destroy this false and sinister propaganda’ 
which was backed by the organized terror of the police State. ‘Let us say 
that the truth bomb can be a powerful weapon in our hands if it is used 
skilfully. Point by point we can meet false statements of fact, and show 
the contrast between the promises and the performance’. 

6 Sept.—T.U.C. The Congress endorsed the General Council’s policy 
of support for U.N. action in Korea by 6,942,000 votes to 595,000. 
A resolution urging the Government to exercise a fresh initiative on 
atomic weapons through the United Nations was defeated by 5,601,000 
to 1,972,000. 

7 Sept.—Kashmir. Sir Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, 
who was on his way to Lake Success, saw Mr Attlee and afterwards told 
the press that at every stage in the negotiations about Kashmir, India 
had blocked the way to agreement. 

Mr Bevin left by sea for the United States. 

T.U.C. The Congress, by 3,949,000 votes to 3,727,000, passed a 
composite resolution calling on the General Council to abandon the 
policy of wage restraint and urging the Government to introduce 
statutory control of profits. It rejected the Council’s advice on equal 
pay for women by a large majority, and also rejected by 3,898,000 votes 
to 3,531,000 the section of the Council’s report dealing with wages. 

8 Sept.—Egypt. The Foreign Office announced that the Ambassador 
in Cairo had just had ‘a series of conversations with the Foreign 
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Minister of Egypt which were mainly concerned with the question of 
defence. These conversations have raised problems of great complexity 
which will require careful study by H.M. Government’. The Ambassa- 
dor had seen Mr Bevin in London and was returning to Cairo next day. 

British Labour Party delegation in Belgrade (see Yugoslavia). 

12 Sept.—Defence. Mr Attlee, addressing Parliament in emergency 
session, surveyed the implications of the new defence measures and out- 
lined the Government’s plans under the heads of manpower and 
equipment. He said the number of enlistments in the first week after the 
announcement of better pay was over four times the average for the 
Army, and for the R.A.F. five times. The lengthening of service to two 
years would add 77,000 men to the forces in the next six months. On the 
subject of expenditure, now £3,600 m. forthe three-year programme 
owing to the latest commitments in pay and equipment, he said this 
appeared to be the maximum they could undertake without resorting to 
a war economy. The full effect on manpower would not appear till 1951 
and would be on the following lines: Navy; a substantial programme of 
new construction, modernization, and conversion. Army; they had 
six and a half divisions oversea, and it was proposed to increase the 
strategic reserve to inciude one infantry division, one armoured division, 
and an infantry brigade stationed in the U.K. A third division would be 
added to the two in Germany. The four divisions stationed elsewhere 
would be brought up to strength. R.A.F.; increases in jet fighters and in 
bombers, and certain additional squadrons for the forces of occupation. 

The industries which would be most affected by the greater arms 
production accounted for over 40 per cent of the export trade. There 
could not be any increase in the number of private cars and there would 
be a decline in radio and various engineering products. There would be 
a progressively increasing demand for labour, possibly reaching an 
additional 250,000 working on arms production. The higher prices of 
imports, which were inevitable, must affect the cost of living. He then 
urged restraint in wages, salaries, and profits, and promised that the 
Government would do their utmost to ensure that the burdens were 
fairly borne. 

Mr Churchill said the Opposition’s support for the motion was not 
a vote of confidence, and went on to charge the Government with 
ineptness and inefficiency in handling the nation’s affairs. On defence, 
he said they had better accept the fact of a European army, with a strong 
German quota. They must form as fast as possible an army of at least 
sixty to seventy divisions to make a firm front in Europe and close the 
hideous gap in western Europe’s defence. 

There were two factors no one could measure—the calculations of the 
Soviet autocracy, and the anger of the people of America at the treatment 
they were receiving and the burden they had to bear. As long as there 
_ was a real hope of building up an effective European army the United 
_ States would forbear, and while U.S. superiority in atomic warfare cast 
its strange but merciful shield over the free peoples Moscow would be 
deterred from launching the most frightful war which could be inflicted 
on the distraught world. 
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Mr Clement Davies expressed the support of the Liberal Party for the 
motion. 

Mr Dugdale, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, arrived in London 
from an eight weeks tour of Africa. 

13 Sept.—Defence. The Minister for Economic Affairs explained in 
Parliament how the increased cost of defence would be met. There 
would be no autumn Budget, but during 1950-51 there would be need 
for supplementary estimates of at least £70 m., and that only represented 
the work to be paid for before 31 March. In the next three years, if full 
production was continued, they would be spending over £400 m. more 
each year than at present. 

14 Sept—The Government’s motion seeking approval for their 
defence measures and for the immediate introduction of legislation to 
extend the term of national service was carried without a division in the 
Commons. Mr Shinwell announced that it was intended to integrate the 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Western Union Defence Organiza- 
tion to reduce the number of committees and promote a unified command 
for the whole area. He also stated that it was intended to provide in the 
event of an emergency ten (later officially altered to twelve) territorial 
divisions in the course of next year, mobilizable progressively in a 
matter of months. 

The Minister of Supply announced in Parliament that the appoint- 
ments to the Iron and Steel Corporation would be made on 2 October, 
and that the vesting date would be 1 January 1951, or as soon as 
practicable thereafter. 

15 Sept.—The National Service Bill extending the term of service to 
two years was passed through all its stages in the Commons without 
a division. 

Communism. The Minister of Labour, Mr Isaacs, stated in the Com- 
mons that reports in the press of attempts to be made to cause serious 
industrial unrest in the country were not without foundation. Evidence 
was accumulating that ‘an organization is being created, chiefly by men 
prominent in previous unofficial strikes, including some who were 
expelled from the unions because of their anti-union activity and others 
who have returned from meeting their Cominform friends in Warsaw. 
These men are going about the country with promises and proposals 
that are impossible of fulfilment. This week-end a number of meetings 
are being held purporting to represent dockers, road transport workers, 
and workers concerned with our meat supplies. These meetings will 
have only one object in view, and that is of disorganizing our essential 
services. Past experience proves this.’ 

The technique was always the same. Trouble was fomented over any 
convenient grievance and the issue confused by introducing additional 
claims as stoppages of work occurred. When the strikes failed the result 
to the workers was precisely nil; but that did not matter to the insti- 
gators. He appealed to the workers to refuse to be used as catspaws. 

18 Sept.—Exports to Russia. A Government amendment to the 
Opposition motion on the export of raw materials and machine tools to 
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potential aggressors was carried without a division in the Commons 
after the President of the Board of Trade had made it clear that the 
Government would not hesitate to use their powers to requisition 
equipment needed for allied defence, and to widen the range of equip- 
ment of strategic value which was subject to control. Precise details were 
being sought from the firms concerned about orders for eastern Europe 
and if these materials were not wanted at home, particulars of each item 
would be circulated to the allies, to see if they needed them. Meanwhile 
their export would be prohibited until it was seen whether they were 
needed for western defence. 

19 Sept.—Nationalization. An Opposition motion censuring the 
Government for bringing the Steel Nationalization Act into immediate 
operation was defeated in the Commons by 306 votes to 300. 

Commonwealth Economic Problems. Commonwealth Ministers who 
were staying in London met to discuss problems arising from advances 
in the economic integration of Europe inside the O.E.E.C. and other 
general trade and economic questions. 

20 Sept.—Defence. Mr Shinwell left for New York to see Gen. 
Marshall and Mr Bevin. 


GREECE. 31 Aug.—The Ministry of Public Order announced that 
some twenty Communists had crossed the frontier from Albania at 
night on 29 August, and that one had been captured. He stated that they 
had left Poland a fortnight previously and formed an advance party 
carrying instructions for underground leaders. 

2 Sept.—Korea. The Government offered to dispatch a volunteer 


force of a brigade to Korea and a Government spokesman said that they 
had been fighting tyranny for over ten years, but if new invaders 
appeared on the scene their forces were ‘ready and in battle practice to 
repel them’. 

Cabinet-making. General Zervas was appointed Minister of Public 
Works. 

3 Sept.—The E.P.E.K. Party deciced not to join the Government, so 
M. Venizelos completed his Cabinet with Liberals and Democratic 
Socialists (M. Papandreou’s group). 

8 Sept.—Communism. An Athens military court sentenced to death 
five men and three women for subversive activities during the Commun- 
ist rebellion, and condemned to terms of imprisonment seventeen other 
persons. 

g Sept.—The Chamber, after four days’ debate, refused M. Venizelos 
a vote of confidence by 124 votes to 106, and he resigned, advising the 
King to proclaim a general election. King Paul declined, in view of the 
need to concentrate on reconstruction, and asked M. Tsaldaris (Populist) 
to form a Cabinet. 

11 Sept.—New Government. M. Venizelos formed a Cabinet, after 
M. Tsaldaris had found it impossible to do so. The Populists and Social 
Democrats (M. Papandreou) both promised to co-operate. 

13 Sept.—The Cabinet was sworn in, with ten Liberals, ten Populists, 
and eight Social Democrats. M. Tsaldaris and M. Papandreou were 
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both deputy Prime Ministers without portfolio, M. Venizelos retaining 
the Foreign Ministry. 

15 Sept.—The Chamber gave a vote of confidence to the Government 
by a majority of 110. Some 20 left-wing Socialists were absent from the 
House. 

16 Sept.—E.C.A. Aid. It was learnt that the grant to Greece for the 
coming financial year had been reduced by $50 m. and the head of the 
U.S. mission made a statement in Athens explaining that it must not be 
understood as a sign of lack of confidence in the new Government. On 
the contrary, it appeared to have efficiency and stability, and the sole 
reason for the cut was the inability of Greece to provide the local 
currency necessary for carrying out the capital investment envisaged by 
E.C.A. administrators. 


HUNGARY. 7 Sept.—Church and State. A Government decree 
dissolved all the Roman Catholic religious orders except four teaching 
orders. It affected 59 orders with over 10,000 monks and nuns. 

8 Sept.—Comment on the decree by the Vatican (see Vatican City). 

15 Sept.—The Government stopped payment of pensions to Civil 
Servants of the pre-1945 regimes from the fifth to first income grades. 

16 Sept.—Church and State. A decree was issued prescribing that 
teachers of religion were to be appointed only by the city or county 
councils upon the recommendation of Church authorities. Appoint- 
ments could be cancelled if a teacher revealed a ‘hostile attitude towards 
the people’s democracy and its instruction’. Teachers were to leave the 
premises on finishing their classes and could not teach outside the 
school proper. 


INDIA. 2 Sept.—National Congress. The Congress committees in the 
States of the Union elected Purshottamdas Tandon president of the 
National Congress for 1951. He was known as a critic of Pandit Nehru 
and an advocate of the Hindi language and culture. 

Price Control. The Government issued an ordinance for control of the 
prices of a number of essential articles and their supply and distribution. 

7 Sept.—The Sikh leader, Master Tara Singh, was arrested at 
Amritsar for making speeches urging the Sikhs to demand their own 
‘homeland’. 

11 Sept.—Communist China. Statements made for the American press 
by Pandit Nehru about China were published. The Prime Minister said 
his approach to Stalin about Korea was an effort to bring China as well 
as Russia into the Security Council so that the Korean problem could be 
considered in association with these two major Powers. The Govern- 
ment of China was a national coalition, with the Communist Party as a 
dominant party, and this coalition was composed of all sections of the 
nation, including some members of the Kuomintang, pledged to fulfil a 
common programme of democratic advance. The Chinese revolution 
appeared to be following the law of its own development, influenced by 
others but chiefly by conditions in China itself. 
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He considered the Chinese Government to be entirely independent, 
and as it was a stable Government it should be recognized. It seemed 
illogical and unreasonable not to accept the consequences of recognition, 
which were that China should function in the United Nations. 

12 Sept.—Congress Party Policy. Pandit Nehru, speaking in his 
private capacity, said that communal and reactionary forces had 
expressed their joy at the election of Mr Tandou as Congress president, 
and he gave a warning of the dangers of communalism. Ever since the 
partition the spirit of communalism and a certain revivalism had been 
encouraged in India, and this spirit had invaded the Congress and some- 
times even affected Government policy. The importance of this had been 
emphasized by the reactions of the communal press to the election, and 
‘we cannot shut our eyes to these dangerous symptoms; India must 
treat her minorities in exactly the same way as she treats the majority’. 

16 Sept.—Israel. The Government recognized de jure the State of 
Israel, as from 18 September. 

Kashmir. Celebration of ‘Kashmir Day’ in Pakistan (see Pakistan). 

18 Sept.—Foreign Policy. The committee of the All India Congress 
Party unanimously approved Pandit Nehru’s policy regarding the 
attitude towards China, after he had told the members that it was 
fantastic that Chiang Kai-shek’s Government should represent the 
country in the United Nations and enjoy the veto. 


INDO CHINA. 6 Sept.—U.S. Aid. The first consignment of American 
war supplies was handed over to the Viet Nam forces at a ceremony near 
Saigon. 

18 Sept.—Viet Minh forces in considerable strength captured the 
French military post of Dongkhe, twenty miles from Kaobang, the 
frontier town north-east of Hanoi. 

Viet Minh forces were reported to be attacking the French frontier 
posts at Pa-kha and That-khe, east of Lao Kai and south of Dongkhe 
respectively. Reinforcements were sent from Saigon by air, including 
a strong force of paratroops. 

20 Sept.—French land forces moved to the relief of Dongkhe, meeting 
strong resistance. Viet-Minh forces were later reported to be retiring 
towards the Chinese frontier. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION. 8 Sept.—The annual con- 
ference opened in Dublin of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, attended 
by two hundred representatives of thirty-four nations, including the 
exiled Spanish republican Government and Yugoslavia. The Irish 
Minister for External Affairs, speaking of the Atlantic Pact, said Eire 
could not take part in an alliance which guaranteed ‘territorial integrity 
of another nation within our shores’, and he suggested a federal solution 
of the partition problem. The Deputy Speaker of the U.K. House of 
Commons replied that this would not commend itself to the North of 
Ireland Government, and said the Treaty of 1925 had been treely 
agreed on. 
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IRAQ. 4 Sept.—Government Changes. Tewfik Suwaidi, the Prime 
Minister, resigned. Gen. Nuri es-Said, leader of the Constitutional 
Union Party, left for London to see the Regent. 

16 Sept.—General Nuri es-Said formed a Government, with four 
of the former Ministers included. 


ITALY. 4 Sept.—Strikes. The General Confederation of Labour 
(Communist) reaffirmed at a meeting in Turin the decision approved by 
the Chambers of Labour in the various regions of Italy to open a cam- 
paign for higher wages. The C.I.S.I., led by the Christian Democrats 
and the U.I.L. (formed by the Unitarian Socialists) were understood to 
have joined in a common front with the Communist unions to prepare 
for the ‘battle of September’. 

7 Sept.—Foreign Policy. The Government issued a statement re- 
affirming adherence to the principles and precepts of the Atlantic 
Treaty and pledging Italy’s will and ability to carry through this policy, 
if necessary against the resistance the fifth column had threatened to 
offer. It also deplored Italy’s exclusion, ‘provoked by the veto of Russia 
in open and grave violation of the peace treaty’, from the United Nations, 
and stated that, in order to discourage violent and treacherous acts in the 
Atlantic and European areas, it was more than ever urgent that the 
Atlantic Treaty nations should strengthen their defences. Italy would 
make every possible effort to bring her armed forces to the pitch of 
efficiency necessary to defend her frontiers. 

The Government realized that any strengthening of defence would be 
insufficient unless solidly supported by citizens who were ‘conscious of 
the danger which free democratic institutions would run should there be 
an attempt to import dictatorial systems’. 

11 Sept.—North Atlantic Treaty. The Foreign Minister, Count 
Sforza, left for Washington for the Conference of Foreign Ministers. 


JORDAN. 13 Sept.—Israel. It was learnt that the Government had 
notified the Security Council that on 27 August 400 Israeli troops 
occupied a piece of land south of the Rutenberg power station, at the 
junction of the Jordan and the Yarmuk. 

Denial by Israel (see Palestine). 


KOREA. 31 Aug.—North Korean forces launched a general offensive 
between Tuksong, twelve miles south-west of Taegu and the south 
coast, the heaviest attacks being made against the U.S. troops defending 
Masan, and across the Naktong River west of Changnyong. South of 
Uihung the South Koreans were forced back a further three miles. 

It was learned that the North Korean Commander-in-Chief was 
Marshal Choi Yung-kun. 

1 Sept.—Large forces of Communists crossed the Naktong at seven- 
teen points, while a full-scale attack was also made against the American 
positions before Masan. They gained much ground around Changnyong 
and captured Yongsan, south of it. The heaviest attack was at the con- 
fluence of the Naktong and the Nam, where the Communists lost 
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heavily, but pushed on for eight miles. They entered Haman, north of 
Masan, but were later driven out. 

2 Sept. The Communists laid down a very heavy and accurate bar- 
rage against the U.S. position at Waegwan. In the Kigye area Northern 
attacks gained over three miles of ground and some troops filtered along 
the Pohang-Yongchon road for seven miles. In the south-west the U.N. 
positions were described as secure after three days’ resistance to heavy 
attacks. In the centre Communist penetration extended to within ten 
miles of Taegu. 

The Communists were reported to be using some 120,000 men in an 
offensive all along the front, with 30,000 troops in reserve. Russian- 
built Yak fighter-bombers were in evidence in considerable numbers. 

Superfortresses made a series of attacks on nine supply centres just 
behind the enemy lines. Statement by U.S. Army Chief of Staff re 
criticisms of the Army (see United States). 

3 Sept.—The Communists attacked again in three areas, making 
large gains in the Kigye area, where their spearheads reached Kyongju. 
In the area of Yongsan U.S. forces counter-attacked, but met strong 
resistance, and the enemy’s persistent infiltration tactics prevented any 
definite success. In the centre, Communists occupied a town north-east 
of Waegwan, but their attempts to cross the Naktong north of Waegwan 
were defeated. Owing to the impossibility of manning the line owing to 
lack of numbers, the U.S. forces could not prevent the enemy estab- 
lishing a road block only nine miles from Taegu. 

Guerrillas were very active in the Yongsan and Masan areas and shot 
in cold blood several Americans they captured. 

5 Sept-—The Communists captured Pohang and Yongchon, and 
were stated to be threatening Kyongju. Thick mists reduced U.N. air 
support to a minimum. 

Near the confluence of the Nam and the Naktong U.S. forces 
increased to six miles their advance against the enemy bridgehead. 
West of Masan 1,000 Communists were trapped and wiped out. 

6 Sept.—West of Taegu British troops were in action against Com- 
munists crossing the Naktong, and fought their way out of enemy en- 
circlement. North of Taegu U.S. troops were forced to withdraw from 
Tabu and Kasan. 

Small Communist groups were reported across the Yongchon- 
Kyongju road, and in the extreme north-west elements of two divisions 
were across the Naktong and were attacking from points north-east of 
Waegwan. Heavy attacks were made with ninety tanks down the coast 
from Pohang and south-westward from the Kigye area. The main 
enemy force was stopped north of Kyongju by American counter- 
attacks, and Yongchon was lost and then retaken. 

North of Taegu, Tabu was abandoned after being by-passed. 
Further south U.S. troops gained some ground west of Yongsan, and 
west of Masan they held up massed attacks. U.S. Aircraft flew 625 


missions during the day. 
American casualties up to 1 September were announced as 682 dead, 


2,898 missing, and 5,283 wounded. 
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7 Sept.—Attacks in strength on the British positions resulted in a 
penetration of its flank by infiltrating troops, who were held by counter- 
attacks. In the north the enemy advances on Kyongju and Yongchon 
were checked. In the centre the enemy’s attempt to take Taegu by 
surprise attacks in force were described as having lost its impetus in face 
of the strong resistance. Waegwan, however, had to be abandoned. The 
Reds were stated to have 50,000 men engaged in this sector. 

Heavy losses on both sides occurred in the fighting near Masan. 

8 Sept.—The Communists reached points within six miles from 
Taegu on the north and west. In the north-east Yongchon was relieved, 
though enemy groups were able to hold ground gained in penetrations 
through the Yongchon-Kyongju road. U.S. attacks led to local gains to 
points six or seven miles north of Kyongju. North-west of Masan a 
U.S. force retook ‘Battle Mountain’, the twelfth time it had changed 
hands. 

g Sept.—Communist forces crossed the Naktong in strength near 
Hyonpung, eighteen miles south-west of Taegu, and further south 
seized a hill near Changnyong, which was later recovered. They also 
recaptured ‘Battle Mountain’ at a cost of 1,500 dead. A force which had 
pushed through a gap south of the Yongchon-Kyongju road was driven 
back with the loss of all its arms and equipment. 

10 Sept.—Slight Communist gains were reported near Pohang, but 
attempts to reach the airfield were stopped. Heavy bombing raids were 
made on 8 and g September on the Chosen Explosives Co. plant at 
Haeju, on the west coast, and the chemical industry plant at Songju, near 
Haeju. The North Koreans announced the death in action of their 
Chief-of-Staff, General Kang Kun, Vice-Minister for War in the 
Pyongyang Government. 

11 Sept.—Communist attacks on Taegu from the north gained some 
ground, and enemy forces were reported to be following up from 
Kunwi and Waegwan. U.S. forces counter-attacked, however, and 
stormed an important hill outpost, and South Koreans, advancing from 
the west, drove to within eight miles of Angang. U.N. forces attacked all 
along the line from Yongchon to Pohang with success, and at the Pohang 
end isolated about 1,000 enemy troops. They cut the road from Angang 
to Pohang. 

12 Sept.—U.N. successes were reported from west of Changnyong, 
with the capture of quantities of arms. Further up the Naktong the 
Communists failed, with heavy losses, to break out of their bridgehead 
at Hyonpung. 

U.N. H.Q. stated that all the high ground commanding the Taegu- 
Tabu road was now in allied hands. 

Superfortresses did great damage at an arsenal ten miles north of 
Pyongyang, and hit bridges and railway yards at Sinanju and. Wonsan. 

Enemy documents captured at Yongchon showed that the supply 
system had broken down, and allied reports described the 15th North 
Korean Division as having been completely destroyed. 

13 Sept.—The South Koreans made good progress west of Pohang 
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and reached Hwasan. The British troops were supported by Australian 
aircraft and were also stated to be making good use of Korean ‘Home 
Guard ’troops, composed of students. 

Allied warships shelled the Inchon area, an important industrial 
centre and air base on the west coast. 

14 Sept.—Gen. MacArthur stated that the Communists were now 
cut off from their sources of supply and U.N. bombers had ‘just about 
completed’ the job, having by 12 September dropped 24,000 tons of 
bombs on war plants, communications, and enemy positions. 

A South Korean division gained more ground north of Yongchon. 
U.S. troops gained ground north of Taegu, and south of it the British 
forces rounded up many infiltrators. 

Great progress was reported in the recruiting and training of local 
youths for both the fighting and the making of clothing and equipment. 
It was also learnt that about a third of the prisoners taken were South 
Koreans. 

Publication of the report of the U.N. Commission on the origin of the 
war (see United Nations: General Assembly). 

15 Sept.—It was announced that U.S. forces had landed the day 
before at Inchon, 150 miles behind the enemy battlefront, and that 
South Korean commandos had landed at two points on the east coast 
just north of Pohang. At Inchon the fleet which put the troops ashore 
and protected the landings contained 262 vessels, including British and 
U.S. warships which bombarded shore targets for two days beforehand. 
Allied casualties were light. 

On the northern front South Koreans occupied Angang, and made 
progress northwards. 

16 Sept.—A ‘powerful’ U.N. force broke through the enemy positions 
north and north-west of Taegu and advanced on Waegwan. 

Fighting continued in Angang, and in the Taegu sector the Commun- 
ists were reported to be fighting hard to retain Waegwan and Kasan, but 
lost some ground. Further south, near Changnyong, U.S. attacks made 
some progress and also took some high ground near the confluence of 
the Nam and the Naktong. 

Bombing raids were made on industrial plant at Pyongyang, and on 
docks at Wonsan, on the east coast. 

17 Sept.—U.S. forces captured Kimpo airfield, fifteen miles north- 
west of Seoul, against stubborn resistance, and also reached the Han 
river. A North Korean broadcast admitted the loss of Inchon, saying 
that the defenders were outnumbered twenty to one. 

The South Korean Minister of Defence, in a broadcast to the army, 
said they must be ready to cross the 38th parallel and push on to the 
Yalu River. 

It was learnt that the North Korean Minister of Labour, Hoe Sung- 
taek, had been dismissed, following intensified recruitment of labour for 
_arms industries and road and bridge repair work. Working hours had 
recently been increased from eight to twelve hours a day. 

18 Sept.—Gen. MacArthur’s report to the Security Council (see 
United Nations). 
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KOREA (continued) 

U.S. forces entered Yongdungpo, a suburb of Seoul, and other units 
defeated enemy attempts to recover Kimpo airfield. 

The prisoners taken since the landing now totalled 2,000. On the 
Naktong U.S. troops established a second bridgehead on the west bank 
due west of Taegu. North-west of the city, North Korean resistance 
continued to be strong, and north of Masan the enemy held up Allied 
attacks on an important ridge. Heavy bombers attacked targets just west 
of Waegwan, dropping 1,600 bombs. Near Pohang the South Koreans 
lost some ground to strong enemy forces. 

Tass messages from Pyongyang admitted the loss of Inchon, where 
over 40,000 troops had landed, supported by more than 500 aircraft. 
The heroic Korean people’s army was fighting valiantly for every inch 
of its native land. 

19 Sept.—U.S. forces crossed the Han river just west of Seoul, 
cutting the railway to Taegu, and in the Taegu sector crossed the 
Naktong four miles south of Waegwan and established a bridgehead. 
Waegwan was occupied and heights around it seized. South Koreans 
north of Taegu cut off a Communist force at Kasan and entered the 
town, and further east other South Koreans advanced from the Yong- 
chon area towards Uihung. Two battalions also crossed the Hyongsan 
river and entered Pohang town. 

A Filipino force 1,200 strong landed at a port in the south-east. 

20 Sept.—U.S. Marines cut the main road from Seoul to Pyongyang 
and moved south-east on both sides of the Han river. They were 
supported by gunfire from the battleship Missouri and from U.S. and 
British cruisers. Later they entered Seoul from two sides. 

It was announced that South Korean marines had landed several days 
previously at Samchok, on the east coast nearly opposite Seoul. 

Heavy fighting was reported for possession of the hills between 
Waegwan and Taegu, which had not all been cleared. A South Korean 
division made progress nearly to Kunwi. 

Comment on the campaign by Gen. Bradley (see United States). 


MALAYA. 31 Aug.—Concentrated bomber attacks were made on an 
area near Kuala Lumpur and on targets in Johore. A British manager of 
an estate near Bentong, Pahang, was murdered by bandits. 

4 Sept.—Education. A conference opened in Singapore of directors of 
education in British territories in South-east Asia. 

5 Sept.—The villagers of a hamlet just north-east of Grik, Upper 
Perak, beat off an attack by bandits, killing three of them. In Perlis a 
hamlet was also attacked and damage inflicted. Bombers attacked targets 
close to Kuala Lumpur and in Johore, Selangor, Pahang, and Treng- 
ganu. 

g Sept.—An English rubber estate manager in the Bentong area of 
Pahang was murdered by bandits. 

14 Sept.—Bandit activity in Selangor included attacks on an estate 
manager’s house and on two buses, when a passenger was killed. _ 

Emergency regulations were gazetted providing for the creation of a 


Was ¢ 
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home guard, making men between eighteen and fifty- -five liable to part- 
time duty in specified areas. The new organization would be built up 
surely and slowly by careful selection of the areas to which the regula- 
tions would be applied. 

Two British soldiers were killed in Perak. 

15 Sept.—Attacks were made on bandits in Negri Sembilan, Johore, 
and Pahang. In the week ended 13 September 241 arrests were made 
under the emergency regulations in the Federation. 

17 Sept.—Bandits attacked a military armoured car in Negri 
Sembilan and were driven off. 

18 Sept.—A squatters area and a police station nearby were attacked 
in Perak, and three constables killed. 


MALTA. 2 Sept.—Elections. Polling began for the general election. 
11 Sept.—Final election results were: Nationalists, 12 seats; Dr 
Boffa’s Labour Group, 11; Mr Mintoff’s Malta Labour Party, 11; 
Constitutionals, 4; and Democratic Action Party and Independents, 
one each. 
17 Sept.—Dr Boffa, the Prime Minister, resigned, and the Governor 
asked Dr Mizzi, leader of the Nationalist Party, to form a Cabinet. 


MEXICO. 2 Sept.—Foreign Loan. Advance of $150 m. by Export- 
Import Bank (see United States). 


NETHERLANDS. 8 Sept.—Korea. The Government offered the 
United Nations two companies of troops for Korea, with possibly a 
- third to follow. 

19 Sept.—Budget. The Finance Minister presented the Budget 
memorandum for 1951, showing a deficit of 117 m. guilders, as against 
one of 367 m. in the current year. Defence expenditure was estimated 
at about 1,000 m. guilders. 


NEW ZEALAND. 18 Sept.—A dock strike at the ports held up all work 
except on perishable cargoes. The dockers claimed extra ‘dirt money’ 
for handling certain cargoes. 

19 Sept.—The Prime Minister said in Parliament that the real 
question was whether disputes were to be settled by lawful constituted 
authority or by strikes. He believed the stoppage was part of the cold 
war being waged throughout the world, and must be treated on that 
basis. The Government would declare a state of emergency unless work 
was resumed next day. 

20 Sept.—The Government proclaimed a state of emergency, which 
was endorsed by Parliament, the Opposition voicing dissent but not 
voting against the motion. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY. 31 Aug.—A U.S. survey mission 
arrived in Lisbon to discuss military assistance under the Treaty with 


_ the Portuguese authorities. 
2 Sept.—Mr Spofford, U.S. chairman of the Treaty Deputies, issued 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY (continued) 

a statement at the end of their meeting in London, outlining a pro- 
gramme for priority production for the equipment most urgently 
needed for the defence plans. It said the Deputies had begun an urgen; 
study of the measures required to strengthen the military organization 
of the Treaty, and to decide what arrangements would bring about , 
fair distribution of the financial burden and the best use of the collective 
resources of the twelve countries. They found that much remained to be 
done and further effort and sacrifice would be required, but they were 
encouraged by the steps being taken by the Governments and the 
determination shown. 

In a statement to the press Mr Spofford said they had accomplished 
a great deal and there had been notable solidarity, approaching their 
problems on the basis of practicability and of a fair solution rather than 
of bargaining for national interests. They had two tasks: to work out the 
forces, supplies, and systems of financing needed to meet the long-term 
western defence programme in the light of those presented by each 
country, and to initiate the production of high priority items with the 
productive capacity immediately available in some countries. Some 
fifty to sixty items had been listed, orders for which might be placed 
within the next few weeks. 

15 Sept.—The Council of Twelve met in New York, all the Foreign 
Ministers being present except the Danish, who was represented by the 
Ambassador in Washington. The Council considered the report of the 
deputies, and heard Mr Spofford, their chairman, on the progress of 
their work. 

16 Sept.—The Council reached a virtual deadlock over the considera- 
tion of a U.S. proposal to include German troops in an integrated 
European army, and the meeting adjourned till 18 September, to allow 
some of the Ministers to consult their Governments. M. Schuman 
produced strong reasons for proceeding with the utmost caution in 
authorizing German formations to be armed, and pointed out that 
Germany was already making an important contribution to the defence 
of Europe by paying the costs of the occupation, and that existing 
priorities for other countries could not for some time be stretched to 
include the arming of German units. He asked whether a beginning 
could not be made with the use of German labour battalions. 

17 Sept.—The deputies met to seek a way out of the deadlock. 

18 Sept.—The Council issued a statement that the three-day meeting 
dealt with matters relating, chiefly, to the creation as soon as possible of 
an integrated military force for the defence of freedom in Europe. The 
proposal for such a force, under unified command, was warmly wel- 
comed, and it was decided that the Ministers should promptly consult 
their Governments as to the way the plan could be put into effect. 


PAKISTAN. 7 Sept.—The Foreign Minister in London (see Great 
Britain). 

11 Sept.—Refugees. It was announced in Karachi that some 6,000 
Muslim refugees who had come to West Pakistan from the United 
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Provinces between February and May were to be allowed by the Indian 
Government to return to their homes during the next two months 
(some 5,000 had been taken back during June and July). 

16 Sept.—Kashmir. ‘Kashmir Day’ was observed throughout the 
country, and public meetings demanded immediate action by the 
United Nations to secure a free plebiscite, condemned India’s ‘intran- 
sigent’ attitude, and called for ‘the restoration of freedom’ to the Mus- 
lims of Kashmir. 


PALESTINE. 3 Sept.—Israel. At a meeting in Jerusalem of Zionist 
and non-Zionist leaders of American, British, and South African Jewry 
with Ministers and other prominent Israelis, Mr Sharett, the Foreign 
Minister, said the economic crisis had been exaggerated in the press, and 
Israel expected to solve its temporary supply and monetary problems 
with the national resources now available. 

7 Sept.—lIsrael. U.S. representatives decided to encourage support 
for a loan of $1,000 m. from American Jewry for which Mr Ben 
Gurion asked, in order to make the State self-supporting within three 
years and enable free immigration to continue. During the discussions, 
strong pressure was exerted on the Government to modify its controlled 
economy and encourage foreign capital investment. 

10 Sept.—Israel. The Government’s offer to send to Korea medical 
supplies for the U.N. forces was accepted by the U.N. Secretariat and 
the U.N. command. 

12 Sept.—Israel. Reports of violation of the Jordan frontier. (see Egypt). 

13 Sept.—Israel. An Israeli spokesman denied the allegation by the 
Government of Jordan of frontier violations, saying it was probably due 
to the ploughing of one square kilometre of land across the Jordan near 
the power station, an area allotted to Israel in the Rhodes Agreement. 

14 Sept.—Israel. The Foreign Minister and the Chief of Staff both 
told the press that there was no truth whatever in the Jordanian 
charges, which had evidently been made to counter accusations which 
Israel herself intended to make before the Security Council of Jordan’s 
failure to fulfil Article 8 of the armistice agreement, under which the 
main road to Jerusalem from the coast via Latrun was to have been 
opened and Israel was to have been given access to certain areas in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem now in Jordanian occupation. 

16 Sept.—Israel. Recognition by Government of India (see Jndia). 


PARAGUAY. 7 Sept.—Refugees. The Government informed the 
International Refugee Organization that it would accept 700 Kalmuck 
refugees living in Germany, and provide them with land. 


PERSIA. 2 Sept.—Tribal Unrest. Javanroudi tribesmen, north-west of 
Kermanshah, who had refused to comply with an Army order to hand 
over their arms, were attacked by Government forces. 


PHILIPPINES. 2 Sept.—Government forces attacked the Huk strong- 
holds in the Banahao mountains, Luzon. 
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PHILIPPINES (continued) 

12 Sept——Communist-led bands of Huks attacked Arayat, in the 
Pampanga province, and killed two of the civilian guard. Disturbances 
were also reported in other parts of the same area, only a few miles 
from the U.S. air force base. 

13 Sept.—General Romulo, the Foreign Minister, stated (in New 
York) that the recent Huk raids had been of such a character that they 
had become a threat to the political stability of the country. There were 
indications of organized direction of the Communist dissidents who led 
them. 


PORTUGAL. 31 Aug.—Defence. U.S. survey mission in Lisbon (see 
North Atlantic Treaty). 


SIX-POWER CONFERENCE ON THE SCHUMAN PLAN. 
31 Aug.—Negotiations in Paris were resumed. The press reported that 
messages had been received from London that the U.K. Government 
hoped that a delegation would be invited to join in the talks, but that this 
implied no withdrawal of the British refusal to accept a supra-national 
authority. It was, however, a recognition that the creation of an iron and 
coal pool for Europe had now become a practical proposition. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 8 Sept.—South-West Africa. Final results of the 
elections showed that the Nationalists had only a small majority in all 
six constituencies, and only one of 2,401 votes over all. 
11 Sept.—Field-Marshal Smuts died at his farm near Pretoria, aged 

eighty. 

a the Hon. Ernest George Jansen, Minister of Native 
Affairs, was appointed Governor-General of the Union, as from 
1 January 1951. 


SWEDEN. 31 Aug.—U.S.S.R. A Note was sent to the Soviet Govern- 
ment rejecting their charges of 30 August. 

g Sept.—Communism. The Foreign Minister, Herr Unden, said in 
a speech that the ‘peace’ appeal called for a ban on the atomic bomb and 
strict international control to see it was observed, a proposal supported 
by every one of the United Nations, but the Communists concealed the 
fact. The appeal gave the impression that they wanted stricter control 
than anyone else, but the east European States had advocated looser 
control than the other States in U.N. The appeal also said that the first 
Government to use the atom bomb would be guilty of a crime against 
humanity, which meant that a State which was the victim of aggression 
but defended itself with atom bombs would be guilty of that crime. The 
appeal failed to brand aggressors as guilty of it; the real crime was 
starting a war. He also said that no one could believe that wide support 
for the appeal would be any guarantee of peace. No doubt most of the 
people of North Korea supported it. 

14 Sept.—Defence. The Ministry of Defence announced measures to 
strengthen the forces by calling up ex-service men for special training, 
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and stated that Parliament would be asked to allocate the equivalent of 
{£69,000 for increasing the security police forces to deal with sabotage. 

16 Sept.—The Foreign Office asked the Soviet Ambassador to recall 
two members of the Embassy who were found in a strictly forbidden 
area outside Stockholm during the army manoeuvres. 

17 Sept.—Elections. Polling took place for elections to county and 
municipal councils. The Communists received only half the votes they 
got in 1946, losing twelve out of seventeen seats in Stockholm. Labour, 
for the first time since 1919, lost its council majority in the capital. In the 
country as a whole the Social Democrats got over 49 per cent of the total 
votes, the Liberals 21.6 per cent, the Agrarians 12.4, and the Con- 


servatives 11.9. 


SWITZERLAND. 5 Sept.—Communism. The Federal Council 
decided to expel all members of the Communist Party from the Civil 
Service. 

6 Sept.—Defence. The Chief of the Federal Military Department 
announced that the Government were to ask Parliament for a credit of 
1,400 m. francs for a four-year programme of defence. 


SYRIA. 6 Sept.—Constitution. The Chamber of Deputies adopted a 
Constitution to replace the one destroyed by the Zaim coup of March, 
1949. It strengthened the Legislature against the President of the 
Republic, who was henceforth obliged to sign legislation within three 
days or refer it to a State Council constitutionally established. It also 
provided for a measure of decentralization, and, on the question of land 
tenure, made it clear that ultimate ownership resided in the State. 

The Opposition, consisting of the Nationalists, Democratic Republi- 
cans, and the Social Co-operative Party, formed a National United 
Front, which advocated a return to the status quo ante before the Zaim 
coup. 

8 Sept.—New Government. The Premier, Nazim el Kudsi, formed a 
Cabinet, taking the Foreign Ministry himself. Other members were: 
Justice, Zaki Khatib (Independent); Defence, Fawzi Silo; Interior, 
Raschad Barmada; Agriculture, Ali Bouzo; National Economy, Hani 
Sibei; and Finance, Shaker Ass. Most of them belonged to the People’s 
Party, the largest in Parliament. 


THREE-POWER CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 
12 Sept.—Discussions began in New York between Mr Acheson, Mr 
Bevin, and M. Schuman. 

14 Sept.—A communiqué stated that the Ministers were agreed that the 
most urgent of the problems before them was that of strengthening the 
defences of the free world, both in Europe and in Asia. They had a 
preliminary exchange of views on the establishment of integrated forces 
for the defence of western Europe; arrangements for expediting the pro- 
duction of the equipment needed; the possible relation of Germany to 
this effort; steps to safeguard internal security in western Germany and 
Berlin; and appropriate measures for accelerating the restoration of the 
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THREE-POWER CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS (continued) 

position of Germany as a member of the family of free nations. The) 
also discussed problems concerned with Korea, Indo China, Formosa, 
and South-east Asia generally. 

19 Sept.—The Ministers ended their conference and issued a state. 
ment on Germany saying they had agreed: (1) to end the state of war 
with Germany by legislation; (2) to reinforce their troops there and to 
treat any attack against the Federal Republic or on Berlin from any 
quarter as an attack on themselves; (3) to help in creating mobil 
police formations in the west German Ldnder which would be at the 
call of the Federal Government in an emergency; (4) to empower the 
Federal Government to set up a Foreign Ministry and enter into 
diplomatic relations with foreign countries ‘in all suitable cases’ 
(5) to revise the Occupation Statute and the Occupation laws for 
Berlin, and to remove or relax the Allied controls, particularly in respect 
of internal economic affairs; (6) to revise the agreement on prohibited 
and restricted industries and in the meantime to allow cargo ships of 
any size to be built for export, and the steel production limit of 
11,100,000 tons annually to be exceeded ‘where thig will facilitate the 
defence of the west’. 

The statement also said that the Ministers, while fully agreed that the 
creation of another Reichswehr would not serve the best interests of 
Germany or Europe, took note of the sentiments expressed in Germany 
and elsewhere in favour of including a German contingent in an 
integrated force for the defence of European freedom. 


TRINIDAD. 18 Sept.—A general election was held, the first under the 
new Constitution, and resulted in Mr Butler’s Home Rule party winning 
six out of eighteen seats. The Independents also won six, and the three 
other groups two each. 


TURKEY. 31 Aug.—Bulgaria. The Government published a Note to 
Bulgaria refuting charges in one from Sofia demanding the repatriation 
to Turkey of 250,000 Moslems from Bulgaria. 

8 Sept.—A British naval flotilla arrived at Smyrna. 

10 Sept.—Bulgaria. The authorities were understood to have inter- 
rupted all traffic with Bulgaria to stop the influx of Moslem Bulgarians, 
who had been coming in at a rate of 100-200 a day in a state of desti- 


tution. A train-load of 150 was refused entry and sent back to Bulgaria, | 
but the authorities there would not allow the train to cross the frontier, | — 
and it remained in the stretch of Greek territory between the two | 


countries. 

14 Sept.—Royal Visit. President Bayar received a visit from the Duke 
of Edinburgh at Yalova and entertained him at lunch. 

16 Sept.—Atlantic Treaty. Reports reached Istanbul that the Foreign 
Ministers at their meeting in New York had decided not to admit 
Turkey to membership of the North Atlantic Treaty Powers. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
- ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 

g Sept.—Consultations in Geneva between the executive secretary 
of the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, Mr Myrdal, and that of 
’ the Economic Commission for Latin America, Mr Prebitsch, ended in 
the issue of a statement that ‘greatly intensified economic co-operation 
_ between the European and Latin American countries is of vital import- 
' ance to maintaining and raising the standard of living of the people in 
these two areas’. The two representatives agreed that the economies of 
the two areas were complementary in that the development of trade 
between them would help both to solve many of their problems. A joint 
' study would be made to provide basic information on the problems 
which had hampered trade development. 

18 Sept.—The inland transport sub-committee of the Commission, 
* meeting in Geneva, adopted on principle a draft declaration on the con- 

struction of twenty or more main arterial roads and some thirty-two 
’ branch or link roads, involving a mileage of over 30,400. ‘The United 

States and the U.S.S.R. were represented, as well as most of the 
European countries, omitting Germany, the Balkans, Poland, and Spain. 


"GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
14 Sept.—Korea. The Assembly received the report of the Commis- 
' sion for Korea, which stated that though the origin of the conflict was 
; due to the artificial division of the country, the North Koreans could 
_ have avoided the war by allowing internationally supervised elections to 
_ be held in the whole of Korea. 
The Commission was ‘unanimously of the opinion that no offensive 


Srna n 


_ could possibly have been launched . . . by the Republic of Korea. The 


invasion of the territory of the Republic by armed forces of the northern 
Korean authorities was an act of aggression initiated without warning 
and without provocation in execution of a carefully prepared plan’. 

As far back as January the South Korean Chief of Staff reported that 
the North had 175,000 men under arms and it was only a matter of time 
before they attacked. Brigadier Roberts, the chief American adviser, 


' disagreed with this appreciation, stating his opinion that the Southern 


Republican army of 100,000 was at least equal to the northern army. 


» On 12 May the chief of the Republican military intelligence informed the 


Commission that invasion was imminent, but two officers on Brigadier 
Roberts’ staff did not agree about this and expressed confidence in the 
ability of the southern army to resist any attack. 

It rejected allegations that the South Koreans either began the initial 
attack or were making preparations for other than defence activities. 
The Northerners were afraid that a countrywide election would ensure 
a ‘free democracy’ and a definite loss of their influence. 

The report added criticisms of the methods used to enforce the 


+ Southern National Security Act. 


The members of the Commission were Australia, China, El Salvador, 
France, India, Philippines, and Turkey. 
19 Sept.—The General Assembly met at Flushing Meadow and the 
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U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY (continued) 

Indian delegate proposed that a Peking delegation be given a seat, but 
the motion was rejected by 33 votes to 16, with 10 abstentions. The 
British delegate supported the motion. A Canadian compromise 
referring the whole question to a presidential committee, which would 
report later, was adopted by 42 votes to 9g with 6 abstentions. Mr 
Vyshinsky proposed a motion demanding the expulsion of the ‘Kuomin- 
tang group’ from the Assembly. This was defeated, receiving only 10 
votes. 

20 Sept.—Mr Acheson, in a statement of U.S. policy, called on the 
Assembly to adopt a series of measures to strengthen collective security, 
and also asked for the question of Formosa to be added to the agenda as 
an urgent matter. He said his Government believed that the problem of 
Formosa should not be settled by force or unilateral action, and he 
proposed that the Assembly should seek a solution in which all interested 
parties should be free to express their views on condition that, in the 
meantime, they all agreed to refrain from using force. 

His proposals for strengthening U.N. security arrangements in- 
cluded the following: (1) a plan by which each State would designate 
a U.N. contingent in its national forces to be held on call for prompt 
service in such emergencies as the Korean conflict; (2) new provisions 
for calling an emergency session of the Assembly within twenty-four 
hours if action by the Council were blocked by Soviet veto, together 
with the formation of an Assembly ‘security patrol’ to provide immedi- 
ate and independent observation from any area of impending conflict 
with the consent of the country concerned. Action under this proposal 
could be taken by a simple majority; (3) the creation of a committee of 
the Assembly to study the means which the U.N. might use, by collec- 
tive action including the use of armed force, to uphold the principles 
and purposes of the Charter. 

The place to begin, he said, was Korea. The Assembly was an 
assembly of decision; their words would be mingled with the sound of 
battle where men were dying under the banner of the United Nations. 
It lay within their power to take action that could avert the catastrophe 
that hung over them. There was no longer any question as to whether 
the U.N. could survive. Blood was thicker than ink, and the question 
was being answered in Korea. 

There could be no question, he said, that the main obstacle to peace 
lay in Soviet policy, not that he believed that war was desired by the 
Russian people. He then enumerated five Soviet ‘barriers to peace’: 
(1) Moscow’s efforts to bring about the collapse of the non-Soviet world 
made genuine negotiation difficult ; (2) the shroud of secrecy which the 
Soviet leaders had wrapped about the peoples and States they controlled 
nourished suspicion and misinformation in both directions; (3) the 
rate at which Russia had been building up arms and armies far beyond 
any requirements of defence, while others disarmed; (4) the use of the 
international Communist movement for direct and indirect aggression; 
(5) the Soviet use of violence to impose its will and its political system, 
sometimes in the guise of civil war. 
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After referring to Russian propaganda ‘that baited the hooks with 
words of peace’ and in so doing ‘profaned the highest aspirations of 
mankind’, he emphasized that the only real way of maintaining peace 
was by strengthening the system of collective security, and here action 
by the U.N. in Korea marked a turning point in history. The veto in the 
Security Council did not leave the U.N. impotent; the Assembly was 
vested with authority in matters affecting world peace and should 
organize itself to discharge this responsibility promptly if necessary. 
As the necessary economic amd military strength was built up it would 
become clear to the Soviet leaders that the non-Soviet world would 
neither collapse nor be dismembered piecemeal. The Soviet revolution 
might change and rid itself of policies that prevented Russia from 
living as a good neighbour. Then, as tensions began to ease, the U.N. 
would be increasingly important as a means of encouraging productive 
negotiations. Nothing could be solved overnight. Aggression in Korea 
must first be crushed, and thereafter that country could be returned to 
its own people under the guidance of the United Nations. 

There were also no short cuts to the solution of the problems of 
atomic energy and disarmament, and progress could be made only when 
every nation was willing to move into an era of open and friendly co- 
operation. In conclusion, he said they ought to create a U.N. ‘recovery 
force’ in Korea which, out of the ashes of its destruction could be made 
a vibrant symbol of a renewal of life. By focusing on this one place of 
extreme need the U.N. and its many agencies could create a society that 
would have lessons for people everywhere. 

Mr Vyshinsky repeated the already rejected Soviet demands for a 
three-point declaration abolishing war propaganda, prohibiting atomic 
weapons, and universally reducing all military forces by one-third. 
He also asked that the first nation to use an atom bomb should be deemed 
to have committed a crime against mankind. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK AND FUND 

6 Sept.—The fifth annual meeting of the Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund began in Paris. The Czech Governor attended in order 
to challenge the right of the Chinese Nationalist governor to represent 
China on the board, and submitted a motion demanding his removal. 
The Chinese governor said the Peking Government was founded on 
force and fathered by a foreign Power, and it could not live up to its 
obligations, as it would always be swayed by the needs of that Power. 

Mr Snyder, U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, said his Government 
recognized the National Government as the Government of China. 

7 Sept.—The report of the International Monetary Fund for the year 
ended 30 April 1950 was published. It dealt, in particular, with the 
effects of devaluation, which had been carried out in nineteen of the 
forty-nine member countries of the Fund. The Fund’s accounts showed 
an income of over $2,320,000 during the year and expenditure of 
nearly $3,866,000. The Paris conference considered the report, and Mr 
Havenga, the South African Finance Minister, dealt with the hardships 
which the Bank’s gold policy caused to producers of gold. 
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U.N. INTERNATIONAL BANK AND FUND (continued) 

8 Sept.—The report of the International Bank was published, and 
considered by the Paris Conference. During the year ended 30 June 
twelve loans, totalling over $166 m. had been granted. 

14 Sept.—The Paris meeting ended after the president of the Bank 
and the director of the Fund had referred in warning terms to the 
anxiety which political conditions and their sequel in rearmament 
provoked through the threat of inflation. 


SECRETARIAT 

8 Sept.—Mr Trygve Lie, speaking in Chicago, said it would not now 
be enough for the U.N. forces in Korea to secure obedience to the 
Security Council’s order for a cease-fire and withdrawal of the invaders. 
The aim must be a united and independent Korea with a freely elected 
Government. For a permanent solution it would be necessary for 
Korea to have good relations with China and Russia, as well as with 
Japan and other Powers in the Pacific. In the long run the solution 
could be achieved only as part of a general settlement between the West 
and the East. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

31 Aug.—The Council received from Chou En-lai a protest against 
alleged violations of the Manchurian border by U.S. aircraft, and a 
demand that it should promptly bring about the withdrawal of U.S. 
forces from Korea. The U.S. delegation denied all knowledge of the 
incidents and proposed an inquiry on the spot. Mr Malik submitted a 
resolution condemning the U.S.A. and proposed that the matter be 
placed on the agenda for ‘immediate decision’. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb remarked that the Soviet evidently regarded the 
Peking charges as completely proved, without any inquiry or investi- 
gation. He described the resolution as beneath contempt except for its 
obvious use as a propaganda leaflet. 

Mr Austin admitted that his Government had received an uncon- 
firmed report that a fighter might have crossed the Manchurian border 
and machine-gunned an airstrip, but said the military authorities had 
been instructed to co-operate fully with any U.N. commission that might 
investigate the matter, and he pressed for the appointment of such a 
body. 

Mr Malik also attacked the Greek Government and submitted a 
resolution calling on the Council’s intervention in response to letters 
sent from Greece to Stalin appealing against death sentences said to 
have been passed on 2,877 ‘patriots’. 

The Greek delegate completely refuted the charges in a private 
statement. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb said that for a country that was ruled by secret 
police and maintained slave camps in which many millions were 
confined, to speak of the alleged misdemeanours of any Government 
was ‘about as nauseating a spectacle as that of Satan rebuking sin’. In 
any case, the Council had no jurisdiction in a matter that properly 
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belonged to the Greek Government. He moved that it be struck from 
the agenda. 

By eight votes to three the Council accepted the inclusion of the 
Manchurian incident, but by nine votes to two it deleted the item on 
Greece. 

1 Sept.—The Council received a proposal from the U.S. Government 
that the Council should set up a commission, composed of represen- 
tatives of India and Sweden, to investigate the Peking Government’s 
charges of violation of the Manchurian frontier by U.S. planes. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, chairman during September, ruled that the South 
Korean delegate (under the resolution of 25 June) should take his seat, 
and an objection by Mr Malik was defeated by a vote of nine to one, the 
chairman abstaining. Myun Chang, the Ambassador in Washington, 
then took his seat. 

Mr Malik insisted on a vote being taken on his motion to invite 
delegates of both North and South Korea but Sir Gladwyn, supported 
by eight votes to one, decreed that the decision on the Soviet draft 
would be without prejudice to the right of the South Korean delegate 
to be present. Mr Malik’s motion was then defeated by eight votes to 
two, Egypt abstaining. 

5 Sept.—Korea. The Council was informed by the French Govern- 
ment of its decision to place a battalion of infantry, 1,200 strong, at the 
disposal of the U.N. forces. 

The Council was informed by the U.S. Government that a U.N. air 
patrol off the west coast of Korea was attacked the previous day by a 
bomber marked with a red star, which was shot down by the U.N 
fighter. One member of the crew was picked up by a destroyer and was 
identified by his papers as a Russian lieutenant of the Soviet forces. 

Mr Austin (U.S.A.) said the incident illustrated the desirability of the 
immediate adoption of the U.S. resolution designed to isolate the con- 
flict in Korea. He pointed to the one Power which could bring fighting 
toan end, but seemed instead to be doing its best to increase the tension 
between the Chinese Communists and member States which were 
acting together to repel aggression. He then mentioned the reports of 
large military movements across the Manchurian border. 

Mr Malik said the resolution was merely a cloak for an extension of 
the conflict, and most of the Council were merely yes-men for a pre- 
datory colonial war. He declared the North Koreans’ weapons were 
made in Korea or abandoned by the retreating Americans and South 
Koreans. 

6 Sept.—The Council voted, by nine votes to one, Yugoslavia 
abstaining, for the U.S. resolution urging all member States to refrain 
from any action capable of extending the conflict and to use their 
influence with the North Koreans to induce them to comply with the 
Council’s cease-fire order. The Soviet proposal, based on the hearing of 
both parties and the withdrawal of U.S. forces, was defeated by eight 
votes to one, Egypt and Yugoslavia abstaining. 

During the discussion Dr Tsiang (China) stated that the 4th and 6th 
North Korean divisions had been identified as the 164th and 166th 
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U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL (continued) 
divisions of the Chinese Red Army, which had fought in Manchuria, 

The Council received from Mr Malik a Soviet Note to Washington 
denying the accuracy of the U.S. account of the incident of the bomber 
off the Korean coast and declaring that the aircraft, carrying neither 
bombs nor torpedoes, was on a training flight from Port Arthur in the 
region of Kwang-Tao island, when it was attacked 140 kilometres from 
the Korean coast by eleven U.S. fighters. It placed responsibility for the 
loss of the plane and its crew entirely on the U.S. Government and 
demanded reparation and the punishment of those responsible. \; 
Malik contended that the matter concerned only the two Governments 
and not the Security Council. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb ruled that since they had agreed to consider the 
U.S. version of the incident, equal consideration should be given to 
both communications. 

7 Sept.—Mr Malik asked for a vote on his resolution calling for 
cessation of the ‘barbarous’ American bombing of towns and civilians, 
and it was defeated by nine votes to one, Yugoslavia abstaining. The 
U.S. delegate, in refuting the charges, repeated that only military 
targets were being bombed, and he contrasted this with the ‘abominable 
crime’ of North Koreans in killing prisoners of war. 

Mr Malik next proposed that a delegate of the Peking Government 
should be invited to attend when the Council discussed the case of the 
alleged violation of the Manchurian frontier by U.S. aircraft. By seven 
votes to three, with one abstention, the Council voted that the question 
of inviting Peking should be given priority of discussion. 

8 Sept.—Mr Malik proposed that all references to the Council’s work 
during his absence for seven months should be expunged from its 
report to the General Assembly. This was defeated by ten votes to one. 

Peking radio statement on violation of Manchurian frontier by U.S. 
aircraft (see China). 

11 Sept.—The Council voted, by 6 to 3, in favour of the Soviet pro- 
posal to invite an envoy of Peking to attend its discussion of the 
alleged violation of the Manchurian frontier by U.S. aircraft. The 
three adverse votes were Nationalist China, the U.S.A., and Cuba, and 
as seven votes in favour were necessary for acceptance of the proposal, 
it was rejected. The French delegate argued that, having admitted the 
Peking complaint to the agenda, they could not deny the Peking Govern- 
ment an opportunity to state its case. The British delegate said that in 
equity, as opposed to law, the right of Peking to submit its views was 
undoubted. A Government which was in de facto control of a large and 
populous area had made a formal complaint that affected all the States 
which were supporting the present action of the U.N. in Korea, and if 
it insisted on stating its views to the Council the request should not be 
rejected. Norway, Yugoslavia, and India expressed similar views. 

The U.S. delegate deprecated the attempt to get Chinese Communists 
into the Council by the “back door’ and pressed for the appointment of 
an impartial commission formed by India and Sweden to investigate on 
the spot. 
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12 Sept.—The U.S. motion for an inquiry was supported by seven 
votes to one, India and Yugoslavia abstaining. As the adverse vote was 
Mr Malik’s, it constituted a veto. His proposal that the U.S.A. be con- 
demned as an aggressor against Manchurian territory was rejected by 
eight votes to one, Yugoslavia abstaining. 

16 Sept.—China’s application for representation (see China). 

Israel. The Council received from the Israeli Government four com- 
plaints that Egypt and Jordan were ‘officially and publicly threatening 
aggressive action’ against Israel. They also received a complaint against 
Israel from the Kingdom of Jordan. 

18 Sept.—Korea. The Council, by ten votes to one, defeated Mr 
Malik’s objection to the consideration of Gen. MacArthur’s fourth 
dispatch, which was then read. It stated that Communist China had 
provided substantial if not decisive military aid to North Korea by 
releasing between forty and sixty thousand trained troops of Korean 
origin. About 140,000 of the northern troops had seen service with the 
Chinese Communist armies in one way or another. Russia had supplied 
North Korea with weapons and munitions as late as 1950; Korean 
industry was not capable of providing tanks and artillery. 

Soviet charges that the civilian population had been bombed were 
refuted by the statement that air photographs showed that targets 
attacked had in every instance been of military significance. 


UNITED STATES. 31 Aug.—Mr Douglas, the Ambassador in 
London, arrived in Washington. He told the press he believed the 
British contribution to the forces in Korea was adequate, in view of other 
obligations. 

The High Commissioner in Germany, Mr McCloy, also arrived. 

Formosa. President Truman told the press that it would not be neces- 
sary to keep the U.S. Seventh Fleet in the Formosan Straits after the 
end of the Korean conflict. 

1 Sept.—Korea. Official figures of casualties up to 25 August showed 
503 killed, 2,436 missing, of whom 48 were prisoners, and 3,829 
wounded. 

President Truman, in a broadcast, said they must keep clearly in 
mind what they were trying to do in the Far East, and he outlined eight 
points of American belief and intent: (1) they believed in the United 
Nations; (2) they believed that the Koreans had the right to be free, 
independent, and united; (3) they did not want the fighting in Korea to 
expand into a general war; (4) they hoped, in particular, that the people 
of China would not be misled or forced into fighting against the United 
Nations and against the American people, who had always been and 
still were their friends; (5) they did not want Formosa or any part of 
Asia for themselves; (6) they believed in freedom for all nations of the 
Far East; (7) they did not believe in aggressive or preventive war; and 
(8) they wanted peace and would achieve peace. 

The battle in Korea was now, he said, the front line in the struggle 
between freedom and tyranny, but the fighting there was part of a 
larger struggle to build a world in which a just and lasting peace could 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

be maintained. He emphasized that U.S. foreign policy could not be 
determined unilaterally, but must be harmonized with the majority 
feeling in the United Nations. The supreme object of their Far East 
policy was to avoid war with the Chinese Communists. In outlining his 
plans for greater military preparedness, he issued a call for doubling the 
fighting forces to over three million men. 

2 Sept.—Mexico. The chairman of the Export-Import Bank 
announced that $150 m. was being advanced to Mexico for economic 
projects. 

Korea. Gen. Collins, the Army Chief-of-Staff, in reply to criticisms of 
the troops in Korea, said Gen. MacArthur had worked under terrible 
handicaps in training the forces in Japan—a scattered command of men 
busy on duties connected with military Government in a country with 
no free open spaces, and could not ruthlessly confiscate large areas and 
let the Japanese starve. As to lack of equipment at the beginning, they 
had only light tanks because the Japanese road system was built round 
light bridges, which could not take heavy tanks. But in a matter of 
weeks Sherman and Pershing tanks had been transported 5,000 miles to 
go into action, and in every single action had knocked out everything 
the enemy had. 

6 Sept.—Mr Acheson, at his press conference, was asked about a 
statement made by the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany that ‘in 
some manner the Germans should be enabled, if they want to, to defend 
their own country’. He replied that that was the obvious and proper 
objective. It was highly desirable to find a way in which Germans could 
be permitted to participate in the defence of western Europe—the area 
in which they lived and which the democracies wanted to defend. 

Asked why aviation fuel was being exported to Formosa if the 
guaranteeing of the island was alone the job of the U.S. seventh Fleet, 
he said military supplies sent there were those which, in Gen Mac- 
Arhtur’s opinion, were necessary to prevent a successful invasion. 

7 Sept.—Export Restrictions. The Secretary of Commerce issued 
orders to stop shipments of goods to nations which themselves shipped 
similar goods to the Soviet bloc. 

8 Sept.—The Secretary of Commerce imposed licence controls on 
exports of raw cotton to all countries except Canada. 

g Sept.—Defence. President Truman issued a statement that ‘on the 
basis of recommendations of the joint Chiefs of Staff, concurred in by 
the Secretaries of State and Defence, I have to-day approved substantial 
increases in the strength of the U.S. forces to be stationed in western 
Europe. The extent of these increases and the timing of them will be 
worked out in close co-ordination with our North Atlantic partners. 
The basic element in the implementation of this decision is the degree 

to which our friends match our action in this regard. Firm programmes 
for development of their forces will be expected to keep full step with 
the dispatch of additional U.S. forces to Europe. . . The purpose of this 
measure is to increase the effectiveness of our collective defence efforts 
and thereby ensure the maintenance of peace’. 
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In a broadcast later the President said the leaders of Communist 
imperialism had great military forces at their command and had shown 
that they were willing to use them ‘in open and brazen aggression’. The 
free nations had, therefore, no alternative but to build up their military 
strength, and to do its part, the U.S. must more than double its defence 
effort. By June 1951 they must expect to be spending at the rate of at 
least $30,000 m. and in the year after, probably much more than that. 

There were now three things they must do: produce the materials and 
equipment needed for defence; raise money to pay for them; and pre- 
vent inflation. After giving suggestions as to how inflation could be 
avoided, he said the Government had been given some powers in the 
Defence Production Act which he had signed the previous day, and 
these would be used. 

10 Sept.—The Department of Commerce reimposed export controls 
on thirty-nine classifications of iron and steel products as from 1 October 
except for Canada. 

Foreign Relations. Mr Acheson, speaking in a radio discussion, said the 
idea that war was inevitable seemed to be ‘completely wrong and very 
vicious’. If the United States went ahead doing things which had to be 
done, in that approach lay the best chance for peace. As Mr Truman had 
already said, the idea of a preventive war was a thoroughly wicked thing, 
immoral and wrong from every point of view. To talk in such terms did 
great harm to their allies, for it made them believe that America was not 
steady, sensible and strong, and great damage to the chances of peace 
by making enemies believe that their own propaganda was true. 

He was convinced that the poeple of Western Europe would fight if 
they had something to fight with. At the moment, the major U.S. effort 
ought to be put into creating strong North Atlantic defence lines. If 
they had these forces—united, collective forces—strong enough to 
deter aggression, problems all over the world would take on a different 
shape. 

The U.N. action in Korea was one of the turning points in history. 
As to Formosa, the role of the Seventh Fleet was to prevent any attack 
on it and prevent Formosa from attacking the mainland; it worked both 
ways. Nothing in their policy would prevent any political decisions with 
regard to the island’s future. 

Gen. Mark Clark’s statement on increase in U.S. forces in Europe 
(see Germany). 

12 Sept.—Mr Bevin and M. Schuman in New York (see Three Power 
Conference). 

Mr Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defence, resigned, and the President 
asked General Marshall to succeed him. 

13 Sept.—Pacific Pact. The Australian Minister of External Affairs, 
Mr Spender, arrived in Washington and saw President Truman. He 
told the press later that he was particularly anxious to see progress 
towards agreement on the formation of a Pacific Pact, with a member- 
ship which might include some of the countries of the coast of South 
America, as well as the Philippines and the countries of North America. 

14 Sept.—The Senate adopted an urgent supplemental Defence 
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Appropriation Bill of $17,192 m. It included a rider to hold up 
Marshall Aid to countries that shipped to Russia or her satellites any- 
thing deemed useful in making arms or other military material. (The 
Bill was for $421 m. more than the one passed on 26 August.) 

Japan. President Truman told the press that the Government had 
for long considered that the people of Japan were entitled to a peace 
treaty which would bring them back into the family of nations. Pro- 
cedural difficulties had prevented anything being done but they believed 
an effort should again be made and he had authorized the State Depart- 
ment to initiate discussions on future procedure with, in the first place, 
the Governments represented on the Far Eastern Commission. 

Financial agreement with Burma (see Burma). 

15 Sept.—Both Houses passed the Bill to amend the Unification Act 
of 1947 and allow General Marshall to be appointed Secretary of 
Defence. 

17 Sept.—E.R.P. Details were made public of a report submitted to 
President Truman by his Special Assistant, Mr Gordon Gray, on 
methods of solving the world’s shortage of dollars after 1952. It recom- 
mended the formation of an Economic Overseas Administration to 
administer all foreign aid and set policies for the guidance of the Export- 
Import Bank and the U.S. governors of the International Bank. Aid to 
Europe should be continued, on a descending scale, for three or four 
years after E.R.P. left off, and should be separate from military aid. 

There would be a programme for aid to under-developed areas to be 
financed by loans from the above two Banks and by direct grants from 
the United States,.and between them they should amount to about 
$1,500 m. a year for eight to ten years. In addition the Point Four 
programme aid should continue, at about $50 m. a year. Mr Gray 
recommended the lowering of U.S. tariffs, repeal of the ‘buy American’ 
law, cessation of concealed subsidies to U.S. shipping, and alteration of 
the system of agricultural price supports. 

The National Production Authority issued an order forbidding the 
buying, receiving, ordering, or delivery of more than a ‘practicable 
minimum working inventory’ of building materials, chemicals, forest 
products, iron and steel, other metals, rubber, and textiles of various 
kinds—thirty-two war materials which were relatively scarce. 

20 Sept.—Communism. The House of Representatives, by 312 votes to 
20, passed the Control of Communists Bill. The Senate, by 57 votes to 
11 confirmed the appointment of Gen. Marshall as Secretary of 
Defence. 

Mr Acheson’s speech on U.S. policy (see U.N. General Assembly). 

Korea. Gen. Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, said in a 
speech at Detroit that the Korean success was a military miracle. It was 
the first time in history, so far as he knew, that any nation had success- 
fully committed its forces piecemeal in face of a moving, hard-striking 
enemy and won the initial decision. The campaign had become the 
most significant in military history because it marked the birth of a new 
power in the world, armed action by the United Nations. 
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U.S.S.R. 31 Aug.—British decision to cease publication of British Ally 
(see Great Britain). 

Swedish Note rejecting charges (see Sweden). 

10 Sept.—Czechoslovakia. A Czech Government delegation, headed 
by the Deputy Prime Minister, was entertained by Mr Vyshinsky. 

“14 Sept.—Development Projects. The Tass Agency published details 
of an article by the Minister of Agriculture in Pravda outlining three 
schemes of development to improve communications and irrigate 
enormous tracts of country. They were: (1) a hydro-electric station at 
Kuibishev, to supply power for the electrification of railways between 
Moscow and the Urals. A new dam would create a lake 300 miles long 
and open the Volga to sea-going vessels; (2) a power station near Stalin- 
grad, to irrigate the lower Volga valley and change the climate so as to 
convert the desert land of the northern Caspian lowlands into fertile 
soil. A canal would be built to irrigate some 15 m. acres; (3) the Turk- 
menian canal, 650 miles long, to complete a water link between the 
Arctic Ocean and Central Asia. It would go from the Amu Darya river 
to the desert areas of the Caspian plain. 


VATICAN CITY. 8 Sept.—Hungary. The Osservatore Romano said of 
the Hungarian suppression of religious orders that it completed work 
begun some months earlier, and threw ‘an illuminating sidelight on the 
value of a boasted agreement which, confirming constitutional guaran- 
tees, systematically violated for years, promised the Catholic Church 
“freedom of action”’.’ 


WORLD RICE CONFERENCE. 4 Sept.—A conference on the supply 
and distribution of rice was held in Singapore and attended by repre- 
sentatives of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, India, and Hong Kong, with observers from Australia and 
the U.S.A. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 1 Sept.—Espionage. A Belgrade court sentenced to 
twelve years’ hard labour a university lecturer for handing atomic 
information to a Russian working at the Soviet Embassy, who was 
sentenced to ten years for spying. Two other Yugoslavs were given 
seven and three years’ imprisonment. 

6 Sept.—The Foreign Minister, M. Kardelj, in an interview with 
Borba, said they were in the third year of aggressive action by the 
Cominform Governments and the Soviet Government, and such a policy 
spoke most convincingly about the real nature and policy of its or- 
ganizers in other parts of the world. Those who carried out an aggres- 
sive policy of domination against Yugoslavia could not follow a dif- 
ferent policy in other parts of the world. He, however, reiterated the 
official Yugoslav viewpoint that the conflict in Korea was the result of 
the policy of rival blocs in the world for which East and West alike were 
responsible. 

He also declared that all the clamour of the Cominform chiefs ‘about 
loyalty to peace and about the aggressiveness of others will not be able 
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YUGOSLAVIA (continued) 
to conceal their responsibility for the war in Korea and for the threat to 
world peace’. 

8 Sept.—Bnitish Labour Party. Leaders of the People’s Front con- 
ferred with a delegation headed by the chairman and the general 
secretary of the British Labour Party on subjects of mutual interest jp 
politics and industry. The delegation were the guests of the People’s 
Front. 

10 Sept.—Cominform. Belgrade radio stated that the central com- 
mittee of the Croatian Communist Party had expelled three members, 
all Serbs (a vice-Premier of Croatia, the Minister of the processing 
industries, and the Minister of Forestry) for working in the interests of 
the Cominform by sabotaging the five-year plan. They had worked 
secretly to set up a Cominform agency within the party and to overthrow 
the regime. 

18 Sept.—Foreign Loan. Mr Black, president of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction, arrived in Belgrade to discuss the question of a loan 
of $25 m. for capital reconstruction. The Government were understood 
to have asked the United States to help them to buy foodstuffs in 
America needed owing to a prolonged drought. 

Marshal Tito received the leaders of the British Labour Party. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Sept. 28 Opening in Colombo of anniversary celebration of the 
Ceylon federation. 


Oct. — Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, Rome. 
»» — Meeting of Defence Ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Washington. 
" 2 Transport Conference for Central and South Africa, 
Johannesburg. 


3. Presidential election, Brazil. 

3 Conference of Institute of Pacific Relations, Lucknow. 

g General Council of the I.R.O., sixth session, Geneva. 
15 General and local elections, eastern Germany. 


Nov Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference, New Zealand. 
sy Second part of the 1950 session of the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe—Strasbourg. 
»» 2 Meeting of the Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, fifth session, Torquay. 
‘i 7 Congressional elections—U.S.A. 
Dec. 3 Municipal elections, west Berlin. 
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